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The New Year. 


We are standing on the threshold, we are in the opened door, 

We are treading on a borderland we have never trod before; 
Another year is opening, and another year is gone, 

We have passed the darkness of the night, we are in the early morn; 
We have left the fields behind us o’er which we scattered seed, 

We pass into the future which none of us can read. 


The corn among the weeds, the stones, the surface mold, 
May yield a partial harvest: we hope for sixtyfold. 

Then hasten to fresh labor, to thresh, and reap, and sow, 
Then bid the New Year welcome, and let the old year go; 
Then gather all your vigor, press forward in the fight, 
And let this be your motto, “For God and for the Right.” 


A Tribute to Luther. 


The best and most appropriate foreword which the editors 
can write for this jubilee year of Lutheranism is the following 
-tribute to Martin Luther from one of our great newspapers, the 
Chicago Daily News: — 

Among the literary men of the religious world Martin Luther 
was no doubt the most indefatigable worker. He was a man of 
extraordinary power, energy, and perseverance. His life may be 
said to embody the history of the Reformation in Europe. He 
was at once linguist, logician, preacher, and politician. All the 
great movements cf his time centered in him. He translated first 
the New Testament and then the Old. He flooded the press, then 
in the infancy of its power, with tracts, treatises, and dissertations 
in defense of the liberty of inquiry and examination — the first 
great right, he held, of the human understanding. 
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But his capacity for labor was not suddenly born, for industry 
had been the habit of his life. Speaking of himself at Wittenberg, 
while still a monk, he said: “I had need to have two secretaries 
to keep up my correspondence; I am conventual concionator, table- 
preacher, director of studies; I am vicar, or, in other words, eleven 
priors in one, conservator of the ponds at Litzkau, pleader and 
assessor at Torgau, Pauline reader and collector of Psalms; and 
add to all these the assaults of the world, the flesh, and the devil.” 

Work, energy, and determination were the habitual conditions 
of his life. Nothing could hold him back when he saw the road 
of duty clearly before him. He wonld go to Worms although there 
were as many devils there as tiles upon the housetops. By the time 
that he was thirty-five, Luther had published little; but after that 
he was not only the most copious, but the most popular writer in 
Germany. His first publication was characteristically entitled, 
“Resolutions,” expressive of the energetic determination of the 
man, whose life was really one long encounter with difficulties 
and perils. By the energy of his style and the fire and vehemence 
of his convictions he carried everything before him. His language 
adapted itself to every voice and every key — sometimes brief, 
terse, and sharp as steel, at others with a mighty stream of words. 

All the time Luther continued full of cheerfulness and good 
humor, taking infinite pleasure in his wife and family, and 
cheering their hearts with music; for he played both the guitar 
and the flute. “Music,” he said, “is the art of the prophets; it is 
the only art which, besides theology, can calm the agitations of 
the soul, and put the devil to flight.” But this was not enough; 
he occupied some of his spare time in turning and clock-making. 
He could never be idle. “When I am assailed with heavy tribula- 
tions,” he said, “I rush out among my pigs rather than remain 
by myself.” 

Luther’s robust hunger for work was extraordinary. In three 
years he wrote and published 446 works, prefixed to many of which 
were wood engravings after his own designs; and during the 
same time he was m correspondence with many of the leading 
minds in Europe. Luther stamped the impress of his mind upon 
his race and nation. He devoted himself to the cause of popular 
education, and what Germany has become must in no small degree 
be attributed to his. prescient forethought and his individual 
influence. 

For his contributions to hymnody Martin Luther deserves 
and receives the thanks of the Christian world. His activity in 
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this direction included not only the writing of hymns, but the 
compilation of hymnals, of which nine are on record, issued 
between 1524 and 1545, five of these being revisions of his Geist- 
liche Lieder. These hymnals always contained a large proportion 
of his own compositions; the Geistliche Lieder of Wittenberg, 
1543, contained sixty-one hymns, of which he composed thirty-five. 
His own hymns were not all new, some of them being translations 
from the Latin, some revisions of pre-Reformation German hymns, 
while others were versions of Psalms or paraphrases of other 
portions of Scripture. 

In all, Luther left thirty-eight hymns, the most celebrated 
of which is his battle-hvmn, “Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott,” 
known best to those who worship in English in the version of 
Rey. F. H. Hedge, “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” though the 
translation by Thomas Carlyle, “A Safe Stronghold Our God Is 
Still,” is justly celebrated on account of its strength and fidelity 
to the original. , 

More than all other work of Luther, excepting only his trans- 
lation of the Bible, his hymns have become the household pos- 
session of the German people, while his great battle-hymn was sung 
by Gustavus Adolphus before the battle of Leipsic and Luetzen, 
and by others in times almost as critical. 


——  _—— Oe 





Muscular Movement in Teaching Penmanship, 
Compared with Finger Movement. 


By request of the General Teachers’ Conference. 





1. HANDWRITING IN GENERAL. 


Both methods are handwriting. Learning to write consists 
primarily in the acquirement of a new form of expression. Because 
of the prominence of the technical problems connected with the 
development of the writing movement, we must not lose sight of 
the fact that the movement is not an end in itself, but is merely 
a means of expression. The child may be able to form letters 
fluently and legibly, and yet the writing may be deficient, because 
it has not become subordinated to his thought processes. Writing 
has not been thoroughly learned until the child can give his 
attention chiefly to the train of thought he is engaged in ex- 
pressing, while the mechanics of the production of the letters are 
relegated to the realm of habit. In order to establish a criterion 
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by which we can readily make a comparison of the two movements, 
we must consider the meaning of good writing. Good writing for 
the masses — those who write much in school, in business, and in 
social life — should be devoid of all the superfluous lines, and in 
every particular should be utilitarian in its trend. It should be 
a small, short-looped style. Large writing, in which the letters in 
one writing-space extend to, and intermingle with, letters in 
another space is confusing and difficult to read, even if the letter- 
formation is perfect. 

Good writing must embody, as essentials, legibility, rapidity, 
ease, and endurance. Writing cannot be classed as good because 
of neatness, accuracy, or beauty when one of the four essentials 
above mentioned is missing. 





We, in Milwaukee, are on the eve of probably witnessing 
a change in the handwriting of our public schools. Teachers 
and principals are clamoring for retrogression in writing when 
asking to be permitted to return to the vertical system. A veritable 
fallacy. The results obtained in the last two years in the public 
schools are deplorable, yes, a disgrace; hence the demand for 
a change. They hope to gain better results by returning to the 
vertical .svstem, the absurdity of which reminds me of the good 
old hymn of the poet Watts, one verse of which runs something 
like this: 


As when a raging fever burns, 

We change from side to side by turns. 
It is but poor relief we gain 

To change the place and keep the pain. 


2. WHat Is FINGER MOVEMENT? 

Finger movement is a slow movement, enabling a child to draw 
an exact reproduction of the letters or words, employing the muscles 
of the fingers only, and is entirely deyoid of a free and rapid 
movement. The fingers are held straight, grasping the pen tightly. 
The thumb and the index finger particularly are very often bent 
to such an extent that the middle joints form a sharp angle. This, 
besides leading to cramping and fatigue, prevents flexibility. 





3. WHat Is MuscuLar MoveMENT? 

Muscular movement is an American discovery, and has been 
vigorously exploited in commercial schools since the last quarter 
of the last century. It seems likely that within twenty-five years 
this form of writing will be universal in American schools, having 
already been adopted in the common schools of the largest cities. 
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It is made with the fingers relatively relaxed, thus avoiding 
cramping, and the rolling movement of the arm upon the muscle 
pad of the forearm which produces a firmness and evenness of 
line; and the fact that the movement is produced from a center 
at a considerable distance from the pen-point results in regularity 
of slant. 

4. THe NaruraL Mernop. 

The finger movement is a difficult movement to perform by 
children since it is not the natural movement. It is clear, if we 
examine the work of the fingers, that there is division of labor 
among them. The pen is not grasped by all the fingers, but by the 
first two fingers and the thumb. This is not the way the child 
naturally grasps it. The earliest and most fundamental method 
of grasping such an object is to fold the fingers about it without 
using the thumb. An infant and a monkey will grasp in this way. 
The next most natural method is to bring the tips of all the fingers 
together in opposition to the thumb. Infants never handle things 
in this way. To bring two of the fingers in opposition to the 
thumb, and to use the others to support the hand is a still more 
difficult and complex movement. We all know that young children 
do not readily move one finger in isolation from the others, as, 
for example, in striking successively the keys of a piano. They 
tend rather to tap with all at once. 

A succession of strokes of various kinds — upward and down- 
ward, oblique and upright, curved to the left or right, or straight, — 
presents the different combinations of movements in continually 
changing order. Each component movement must be made at 
the proper time and with the proper amount of force, or the stroke 
will be distorted. For example, a downward stroke is made mainly 
by the pressure of the first finger against the pen, while the thumb 
and second finger guide. If additional pressure is exerted by the 
second finger, the line will deviate to the left. ‘To produce a curve 
such as that of the downward stroke of the c, there must be an 
excess pressure exerted first by the second finger and then by the 
thumb. When the stroke reaches the bottom, the first finger must 
relinquish the chief réle, which then passes to the thumb. If the 
next upward stroke forms the first stroke of an e, the middle finger 
first gives way, and then presses against the thumb to form the 
top. On the other hand, if the next letter is the m, the second 
finger exerts a somewhat stronger pressure during the upward 
stroke, and then releases it at the top. Such is the ever-shifting 
balance of forces by which the apparently simple writing movement 
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proceeds. It is not to be wondered at that the child’s pen runs off 
the track, and the precision of the adult writer is only to be 
ascribed to the wonderful efficiency of an act which has become 
a habit through long practise. 

We have seen that finger movement involves separating the 
action of some of the fingers from that of the others, and it in- 
volves the united action of these fingers and the thumb. This 
conclusion is supported also by the anatomy of the muscle and 
nerve group, which govern the movement of the fingers and thumb, 
the chief muscles which move the fingers, as is often assumed. 
The nerve-cells which control the fingers form a group which 
are naturally associated in their action, and the nerve-cells which 
control the thumb form another group; hence the natural method 
would be the muscular movement. 


5. HYGIENE OF MOVEMENT. 

A movement not suited to the child may cause an undue ex- 
penditure of nervous energy in the way, as improper conditions 
may cause eye-strain and consequently undue expenditure of 
nervous energy. 

What movement is suited to a young child? 

When a child enters a kindergarten, it is taught to use the 
large free movements and the muscles of the thumb; the finer 
or more delicate movements are deferred until later. Obviously 
this doctrine has a bearing on writing. 

This doctrine meets the problem by the further assumptions, 
first, that fundamental movements are movements of large muscles, 
or large movements, while accessory movements are movements of 
small muscles, or small movements; and secondly, that funda- 
mental movements are central, that is, of the trunk, or toward 
the trunk, while accessory movements are peripheral, that is, toward 
the extremities. The conclusion from these assumptions would be 
that the child should make only or mainly movements of the 
large muscles and central movements as employed in muscular 
movements. 

6. FREEDOM OF MOVEMENT. 


If we assume that the arm carries the hand along the line 
while the fingers form the letters, the finger and arm movement 
may still work together in one of two ways. 

Either the one may alternate with the other, or the two may 
go on simultaneously. The alternating relation is one frequently 
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seen in the writing of young children, but it is by no means confined 
to them. One frequently sees children and older people write with 
the hand in a given position until the fingers become so cramped 
that they can progress no farther, when the arm is lifted and the 
hand is carried to a new position. According to’ the other method, 
the hand and arm progress along the line during the formation 
of letters, and it is not necessary to readjust the relation between 
them at frequent intervals. 

The writing habit should be as completely automatic as pos- 
sible. The child’s attention should not need to be given to his 
writing movement or to the details of the letters except in so far 
as is necessary to see that they do not deteriorate, but should be 
free to be occupied with the thought which is being expressed. 


7. Wriver’s CRAMP. 

The writing habit should be developed not only to meet present 
demands, but also, if possible, to avoid future trouble. The same 
provisions are necessary to meet both requirements, but the total 
effects of faulty methods are not always apparent for several years. 
The extreme condition resulting from much writing under poor 
conditions is writer’s cramp. Poor conditions do not necessarily 
lead to this extreme, but the measures which have been found effi- 
cacious to prevent or cure this disease will also prove serviceable 
in rendering writing easier and more efficient. 

In most cases the muscles which flex the fingers become 
cramped. The spasm not only interferes with writing, but is also 
very painful. <A significant fact is that the malady is most fre- 
quently found among professional penmen or calligraphers. The 
reason seems to be that these writers make exceedingly precise and 
delicate strokes with the fingers. To what inference does this fact 
lead us? Avoid finger movement. 


8. PostuRE. 


The first requirement of good posture is that the body and 
the head be held erect. This rule has reference to the forward and 
backward bending of head and body. With reference to the body, 
it means, first, that the back shall not be rounded out, thus com- 
pressing the lungs, stomach, etc., and causing the protrusion of the 
abdominal wall. 

A second defect consists in leaning either forward or back- 
ward, usually forward, so that the center of gravity of the body 
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lies outside of the base formed by the pelvis. Children who write 
with the finger movement are always inclined to lean forward. 
Those writing with the muscular movement, however, are com- 
pellef to maintain an upright position; a forward movement will 
cast the weight of the upper body on the arm, thus checking at 
once the free movement of the forearm. , 


9. THE EyEs. 

Improper conditions of writing cause eye-trouble, particu- 
larly myopia, or near-sightedness. 

Both eyes should be at the same distance from the point to 
which they are directed. This is not the case when the paper is 
placed to one side. The harm resulting from the unequal distance 
of the writing from both eyes is a nervous strain. The nerve- 
centers which control the adjustment of the two eyes are so inti- 
mately connected that the eyes instinctively converge and focus 
upon the same point. If an object which is close at hand is nearer 
to one eye than to the other, that eye must have a shorter focus. 
For distant vision this difference is so slight as to be negligible, 
but for reading and writing it is important. 

This condition is often unconsciously avoided by the writer 
by turning and bending the head. ‘This, however, introduces 
another faulty position, that of bringing the eyes too closely to 
the paper. When writing with the finger movement, the position 
of the fingers and hand will very often conceal the written matter, 
thus compelling the writer to lean forward or bending his head 
to the side, and eventually causing a defective sight. 

The distance, of course, will be limited by the size of the 
writer. If the writer sits erect, as he does when writing with the 
muscular. movement, the eyes will be as far, from the writing as 
conditions will permit, and the strain incident to constant near 
vision will thus be minimized, if not eradicated. 


10. QUALITIES OF EXCELLENCE. 


The qualities of excellence may be considered from the stand- 
point of either the writer or the reader. From the one point of 
view we consider the economy of production, and from the other, 
economy in recognition. In the past it has been the reader who 
has been chiefly considered. The monks of the Middle Ages toiled 
long upon one letter, and produced manuscripts of great beauty 
and legibility. The modern schoolchild has sometimes been taught 
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as though the same ideal of achievement were suitable for him 
without regard for the fact that the monk was producing a perma- 
nent record, which might be read over and over again, while the 
modern pupil is producing a temporary message, which is likely to 
be read but once. In this case the time and energy of the writer 
are as much to be considered as are the time and energy of 
the reader. 


The first thing we must know, then, in order to judge of 
the efficiency of writing, is the energy which was required to pro- 
duce it. Since we cannot measure the expenditure of energy 
directly, we have recourse to an indirect measure, namely, the 
time which is required to produce a given amount. 

Assuming that two persons put forth the same amount of 
effort, and it takes the one twice as long to write one hundred 
words as the other, the one who takes double the time has expended 
double the energy, and in so far as such expenditure is unnecessary, 
it is waste. - 

11. SPEED. 

The first measure of the efficiency of writing, then, is speed. 
That this is not merely a theoretical consideration, but is of prac- 
tical importance, is shown by the great divergence in the speed of 
writing among children of the same classes. Comparative measure- 
ments have shown that in some systems the speed is relatively 
above the quality of the writing when a certain relation between 
speed and quality is: assumed as a standard. In other cases the 
speed is below the quality, and in still other cases the two run 
closely together. 

It is apparent that speed is sometimes developed at the 
expense of quality, and vice versa. We cannot assume, however, 
that low speed is always accompanied by good quality, or that 
high speed always implies poor quality. There is no constant 
relationship between the two characteristics of writing. Some- 
times, for example, there is high excellence in both respects, and 
sometimes there is deficiency in both. 

It cannot be denied that one who has mastered muscular 
movement produces writing of excellent quality and at a fairly 
good rate of speed. Finger movement can be executed with a fairly 
good degree of quality, but is utterly devoid of speed and quality 
combined. Many employ the finger movement only, at least they 
think they do, and produce good writing rapidly, but they un- 
consciously use the muscle, and cause the arm to oscillate. 
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12. Economy. 

Great facility in writing is the greatest possible asset in 
composition and other work. ‘To be able to write freely without 
having to think of the handwriting is half the battle. There is 
a certain amount of energy available in the nervous system of 
a writer. If-ne makes his writing automatic, he saves all the 
leakage that comes from the diffusion of effort. Furthermore, if 
he can do writing in less than half the usual time, he can do twice 
the number of exercises. He thus saves his energy for higher things. 

Muscular movement is taught in most commercial institutions ; 
and children who master it before entering a business college save 
from 30 to 45 minutes daily. They can utilize this time on the 
typewriter or other studies, thus spending less time and money 
in an institution. 

Let me read an excerpt bearing on the utilitarian value of 
muscular movement, written by Mr. Henry Clews, the eminent 
New York banker, published in Success Magazine : — 

“| am always ready to consider applications for positions in 
my office from bright, intelligent boys from sixteen to eighteen 
years. Such boys should have had a complete course in the common 
school,.and should have some associates who will vouch for their 
good conduct and integrity. In my employ there are about one 
hundred and fifty young men, and they were all able to answer the 
requirements I have stated. I invariably ask young men to make 
their applications in their own handwriting, and I make my pre- 
liminary selections on the score of their chirography. I regret to 
say that the value of legible penmanship in this connection is often 
underrated in America. In England it is otherwise. There, 
writing of the copperplate style is insisted upon. I would advise 
young men seeking positions to practise good penmanship. It is 
a valuable thing, almost a necessity. The first position that I held 
in New York was with Wilson G. Hunt & Co., who had advertised 
for an assistant bookkeeper. I was told that I was engaged because 
of my penmanship. That was the beginning of my Wall Street 
career.” 

Beautiful, fluent, legible penmanship covers a multitude of 
other failings, and is also a source of pride. You will recall how 
Mrs. Wiggs of the “Cabbage Patch,” because her late Husband had 
so few virtues, never failed to dwell on the fine hand he wrote. 

Let me say in conclusion that we are too prone to under- 
estimate the utilitarian value of writing, and also the ethical, or 
moral, value. Many deem it a waste of time. Every minute spent 
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in improving a child’s handwriting enhances a child’s self-respect, 
as well as his respect for others. 

Would it not be a source of pleasure to a teacher, and a saving 
of time when correcting the pupils’ work, to have a uniform, legible, 
and fluent method of writing in school? The possibility is beyond 

‘ a doubt. The economy of time and labor alone, therefore, should 
warrant an immediate change in the method of writing. 


————_  ——2s -e- > ~~ 


Beridjt de3 Schulfomitees des Mittleren Dijtrifts. 





: Giner Ehrw. Synode Schulfomitee erlaubt fich, folgenden Be- 
; ridt vorgulegen. — 

/Und jolljt fie deinen Rindern jcharfen.” 

»diehet eure Kinder auf in der Bucht und Vermolmmg zu 
dem HErrn!” 

weil du von Kind auf die Heilige Schrift weifeit.” 

Es ijt Pflicht der Eltern, fiir die Erziehung ibrer Kinder 3u 
jorgen. Rinder find von Gott, was ihr leiblices, geijtiqes und 
geijtlicjes Gedeihen anbelangt, der Fiirjorge ihrer Eltern anbe- 
foblen. Da e8 aber den Eltern unmiglich ijt, in ausgiebiger Weije 


ihre Kinder jelbjt gu lehren, 3u unterridten und bejonders im Worte 

i Gottes jyftematijd 3u unterweijen, jo [apt unjere Synode fic) die 

. chriftlide Erziehung ibrer Sugend durch die Erridhtung und Er- 
haltung der 


Hhriftliden Gemeindefdule 


angelegen jein. Der chrijtliden Gemeindejdhule verdanft iuniere 
i Synode e§ in gang bejonderem Mae, dak jie unter Gottes Segen 
. gu dem getvorden ijt, was fie heute ijt. ,,Wer-die Jugend hat, der 
hat die Zufunft.” €8 ijt aber nicht genug, dak wir die Sugend 
ftatijtijd unter ,Seelengahl” im ,Qabrbuch” aufiveijen fonnen; wir 
miiffen Serz, Sinn und Gemiit der Sugend haben. Wolfen wir 
das erreidjen und, wo e8 erreidht worden ijt, nicht wieder verlicren, 
fo miiffen wir unjere drijftlide Gemeindejdule heben und pflegen. 
MIS Synode, als Gemeinde, alS Seeljorger, alS Lehrer, al8 Eltern, 
al8 fonfirmierte Jugend (individuell und vereint) jollen und miiffen 
wir unfere Zeit, unjere Gaben, unjere Mittel und Rrafte in nicht 

geringem Mage in den Dienjt der chriftliden Gemeindefdhule jteflen. 

Sie ijt da bejte Ynjtitut (ein Erjak dafiir ijt nod) nicht gefunden 

worden), wodurd) wir in geordneter Weife fiir die chriftlide Er- 
. gtehung unferer Rinder forgen finnen. Yn der chrijtliden Ge- 
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meindefdule wird in den Yabhren, in welden die Jugend am emp- 
fanglicften fiir Eindriicée ijt, auf fie eingewirft. Jn der chrijtlidjen 
Gemeindefchule fann ein folder Unterricht und eine folde Erziehung 
in effeftiver Weijfe geideben, wahrend dieS in der 


Sonntagsfhule 


nur alS Brojamlein verabreicht werden fann. €8 ijt fiir unfere 
Rinder nicht genug, dak fie in der Hriftlidhen Religion unter- 
ridjtet werden, jondern auch die tweltliden Facer miiffen fo gelehrt 
werden, daB fie nicht im Gegenjak 3u dem Worte Gottes ftehen; 
dag der Unterricht im Srdifdhen die Kinder nidt in Gefabr bringt, 
pon dem jemalen Bfad, der gum Himmel fiibrt, abgeleitet 3u 
werden; dak die in fajt allen Rehrbiichern und in den meijten 
Schulen jo hochgepriefene Weltweisheit fie nicht 3u der irrigen Wn- 
ficht bringt, dak die gute alte Bibellehre etwas Veraltetes und nicht 
up to date fei. Da Wort Gottes joll fic) wie ein goldener Faden, 
wie eine Leudhte und ein Licht, wie cine Regel und Ridtidnur durch 
alle Disgziplinen ziehen, damit die Sdhriftlehre al$ ein Gauerteig 
die fiiblide Philofophie durdjaure. Cinen jo umfangreicden Unter- 
ridt und eine foldhe Erziehung fann die SonntagS{dhule nie und 
nimmer geben. Diefe hat aud) Gute an und fiir fich, bejonders 
wenn fie nad) Art einer typijden Chrijtenlehre ohne allerlei den 
Ehrageiz erregenden Rliimbim gefiihrt wird. Gie jcheint aber nach 
den €rfabrungen folc&her Gemeinden, die fie jdon Lange ge- 
pilegt baben, nicht 3u den Hoffnungen, die man auf fie gefekt hat 
und in neuerer Seit mancherort8 wieder mehr und mehr fegen 
modte, 3u berechtigen und Fann nie die Ghrijtlidh@e Moden- 
jdhule erjegen. 

» sit nun aber da8 moglide Englijdwerden unjerer Gemeinden 
fein Grund, in diefem widtigen und notigen MijfionSwerf*) nadh- 
zulajjen, jo ijt auch fiir die bereits englifd) gewordenen Gemeinden 
fein Grund vorhanden, fic) diejer Verpflidtung 3u entgiehen, fiir 
chrijtlide Erziehung und chrijtliden Unterricht der ihnen befohlenen 
Rammer gu jorgen. Und die$ fann nidt durch) die Sonntagsidulen 
gur Geniige gejdehen. Diefe find auch im bejten Falle fein Erjak 
fiir die Wochenjdule.” (Ber. d. Wigem. Sdulbehorde.) 

Mus den eingelaufenen Veridjten geht hervor, daB fic) die Bahl 
unjerer Gdulen mebhrt, die ihren Elementarfurjus dadurd ver- 
vollftandigt haben, daR fie einen 








*) Chriftlidhe Gemeindejchulen. 
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einricdjteten. Recht jo! Auch unjere Schulen jollten (bejonders 
jebt, da der Staat verlangt, daR Kinder ein bejtimmtes Wlter er- 
reidjt haben miijjen, ebe fie die Schule verlaijen und an die Arbeit 
gehen diirfen) dafiir Sorge tragen, dak unjere Schulfinder nicht 
gezroungen werden, cin halbeS oder ein ganzeS Sabr unter andern 
Sculverhaltnifjen ihren Elementarunterricht 3u beenden. Die Ge- 
meinden follten moglicdjt bald ihre Sdhulen 3u volljtandigen Ele- 
mentarfdulen machen, da8 heipt, einen achtjahrigen Lebrfurjus ein- 
fiihren. Die Gemeinden jollten die dadurcd) entitehenden Musqaben 
nicht fdeuen, und die Lehrer jollten die vermehrte und erhohte 
Arbeit gerne auf fich nehmen. 

,»die Kommiffion war einmiitiq der Tiberzeugung, dak unjere 
Zeit in gang bejonderem Ytabe der chrijtliden Sdhulen, ob deutich 
oder enaglijch, bedarf, jorohl mas Unterridt, al$ aud was Erziehung 
betrifft. Darum jollte nicht nur jede Gemeinde fiir eine gute Ge- 
meindejdule mit geniigenden und geeigneten Lehrfraften forgen, 
jondern fie jollte fic) auch da8 Biel jegen, in ihrer Schule fo bald 
al8 moglid) act Grade einjuridten. Sit eine Gemeinde hierzu nicht 
imftande, jo fonnten eta die Nachbargemeinden gemeinjdaftlid 
diejes Werf hinausfiihren. WMancherortS wird fic) iiberhaupt sen- 
tralijation der Sdulen empfehlen.” (Ber. d. WHgem. Schulbehorde. ) 

Von mehreren Schulen wird auch beridtet, dap fie 


affrebditiert 
find. Wenn dieje auch nidt alle formell affreditiert jind, jo werden 
ihre Schiiler doch auf da8 Seugni$ unferer Lehrer hin in die jtadtifche 
Hocjchule verjebt. Wir fonnen dadurd) nur gewinnen und nichts 
verlieren, und e8 ijt feine Cinmijcdhung deS Staates in die Kirche, 
wenn eine Gemeindefdhule von Beamten der StaatSichule affredi- 
tiert wird. Wir diirfen unjerm Staat, in meldem das Bolf fich 
felbjt regieren foll, nicht da8 Recht abjpreden, 3u verlangen, daB 
jeine Giirger eine Xusbildung erhalten, die fie befahigt, ihre Biirger- 
pflicjten 3u erfiillen. Wir follen und diirfen bei jeder paffenden 
Gelegenheit hervorheben und bezeugen, dak wir der Staatsjchule 
nidt feindlid gegeniiberjtehen. Wir wiffen und jdagen, was 
wir an unferer Gemeindejchule haben, aber wir follen nidt in un- 
liebjamer, unbedadter, unhaltbarer Weije iiber andere Schulen her- 
fahren. Cine Reihe von Artifeln, die vor mehreren Sabhren in bef- 
tiger Weije gegen unjere Staat8fchulen gejdhrieben wurden und jum 
Teil Auffehen erregten, entitammen 3um Teil einer verdachtiqen 
Quelle. Man jei vorficdtig in der Benusung folder Artifel, wie 
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man iiberhaupt nicht vorjidtiqg genug fein fann, wenn man das 
Schulwejen fritijiert oder gar befrittelt. ls Biirger wollen aud 
wir unjer Teil gur Erhaltung und Hebung der Staatsjdulen bei- 
tragen; als Chrijten wollen wir aber nicht daran gebindert werden, 
unjern Sindern das 3u bieten, was ihnen die Staats{dule nicht 
bieten darf und nicht geben fann. Beigen wir unjern Rindern und 
unjern Gemeinden immer und immer wieder, welden Scag fie an 
ihrer chrijtlichen Gemeindejdhule al8 Ergziehungsinftitut haben; man 
{cheue fich nicht, ihre Vorteile ordentlich Herauszujtreiden; man biite 
fic) aber, in veradchtlicher und verlegender Weije iiber die Staats- 
fehule 3u reden. 

wn unjern Rreijen mehrt fic) erfreulicderweije die Bahl folder 
Kinder, die nach Abfolvierung der Elementarjdhule ihre Studien aut 


hiheren Schhulen 


fortiegen. Xn den allermeijten Fallen jind jolche Kinder gendtigt, 
religionsloje hodhere Schulen 3u bejucjen. Und gerade auf diefen 
hdberen Schulen werden ihnen in oft beredter Weije die antibiblijden 
Theorien als das hochjte und bejte Wiffen vorgetragen. Da ijt jdhon 
mancer an jeinem Glauben irre qeworden. Und gerade folde, die 
auf diefe Weije gegen den Glauben ihrer Vater eingenommen twur- 
den, find dann die gefabrlicdjten Geqner der Gemeindefdhule ge- 
worden. Woimmer moglid, jollten jich unjere Chrijten gujammen- 
tun und Tutherijdhe Sechulen fiir die weitere Wusbildung unferer 
Sugend erridten. Wn mebhreren Orten ijt dies fdon mit gutem 
Erfolg geideben, und aud in Fort Wayne ijt jebt im vielver- 
iprechender Weije der Wnfang dazu gemacht worden. Who's next? 

Der Erweiterung unfer$ Schulwejens nach ,oben” fteht die 
Ergangung desjelben nach ,unten” gegeniiber: man verjucht es, um 
eS der Staatsidhule qleichgutun, oder auch, um Kinder fiir die Ge- 
meindejdule 3 gewinnen, mit einem 


Kindergarten, 


der ja, mie robel es beabjictigte, manden Wiittern, die fic) das 
tagliche Brot aukerhalb deS Heims erwerben miijjen, willfommen 
jein darf, der aber leider von nod) mehr Miittern freudig begriift 
wird, weil jie, der Fiirjorge ihrer Rinderlein entlajtet, fic) mehr 
dem BVergitiigen und der fogialen Tatigfeit auperhalb des eigenen 
Heims widmen fonnen. ES fei erlaubt, iiber den Kindergarten cine 
Perjon reden 3u lajjen, die nicht gu unfern Rreijen gebdrt, die 
atwangiq Sabre [ang al$ Lehrerin tatig war, und die die Griinderin 
der National League of Teacher-Mothers ijt, deren Glieder fid) ver- 
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pjlicten, taglid) eine bejtimmte Seit dem Unterricht und der Er- 
ziehung ihrer Kinder gu widmen: Srl. Ella Frances Lynd. 

Muf den BVorhalt: “You know that modernists argue that 
trained experts can give better care and training to children than 
mothers can” ertwidert jie: “Don’t you suppose God knew what 
He was doing when He put little children into homes instead of 
into schools and institutions ? 

“fam sorry for the little child whose mother feels that she 
must send it to a kindergarten. This is simply an admission 
that the mother is unwilling or unable to train her own child, or 
else that she lacks the self-confidence of a motherly old hen. 
How we distort the teachings of the great Froebel in urging the 
general use of kindergartens, ignoring the fact that he developed 
‘child-gardens’ for the poor children denied real home life! In 
his own words, ‘the kindergarten is the most beautiful substitute 
for genuine home life.’ 

“The mother need not be highly educated in order to give 
her child suitable instruction. If a college education were the 
one thing needful in order to be a good mother, we should never 
have heard from Lincoln, Greeley, and many other venerated men, 
nor, on the other hand, should we have occasion to deplore the 
meager results of modern schooling. 

“The home should be the most wonderful educational insti- 
tution in the world. The mother should be the best judge of 
what is best for the child. There is so much she, and no one 
else, can give her little one. Let her turn her kitchen into 
a kindergarten. What is the use of setting a child to play 
with ‘symbols, strips of colored paper and balls, when he can 
learn how to wipe the dishes, how to dust the furniture, how to 
run errands for his mother? There is a great deal that is in- 
teresting about even a common household task like dish-washing. 
The youngster may learn why hot water breaks the glasses, what 
soap is, and how it cleanses, how china is made. And _ besides 
the general knowledge that he is acquiring, he is getting ac- 
customed to the most important thing in the world — work. 

“This is a working world, and I don’t believe in the modern 
tendency to make a child’s lessons too easy. We hear a great 
deal of the evils of child-labor, but all too little attention is 
paid to the destruction of mental, moral, and physical power 
through the evils of child-idleness. 

“There is no reason why the mother should throw on the 
state all the burden of educating her children. I used to criti- 
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eize the schools severely, but I have come to the conclusion that 
it is unfair to expect of them what should be given at home. 
They are a huge mechanism, and the part that comes closest to 
the children— the teachers— is nearly helpless. Bound down 
by curriculum and principal, her room overcrowded, what can 
the average teacher give in the way of individual attention? The 
mother who teaches her child for half an hour every day gives 
that child more individual training than he would receive in 
a week in the schoolroom. 

“Children taught the fundamentals of English education at 
home, taught how to study, how to work, progress rapidly when 
they finally enter the school system. They have been thoroughly 
grounded at the beginning, and yet they are still receptive, still 
eager to learn. Moreover, the mother holds with them a position 
of dignity and authority such as she can never win who leaves 
all the training of her little ones to the teacher, and contents 
herself with feeding and clothing them. 

“Until fifty years ago the school was accepted simply as an 
auxiliary, an assistant to the home,” concluded Miss Lynch. “Now 
it seems as if the home were only a patch on the school.” 


(Fortfesung folgt.) R. Floring. 





0 —— 


Good Reading. 





Where there are ten persons who speak well or sing well, one 
will find possibly but one who reads well. The reason is not 
difficult to discover. Many readers forget entirely that they are 
reading to an audience. Their attention is distracted by the 
lines. which they must closely follow. ‘There is less freedom of 
action, and there must be less response to the feelings of the 
auditors, because the reader cannot well perceive the effect of 
his efforts. Because of the great difficulties in acquiring the art 
of reading well, there are not many who are willing to undertake 
the task, and to persevere in the work until success is assured. 

And yet, one class of people, one profession, must acquire 
this art: the teacher. It is almost a paradox to say of a teacher 
that he is a poor reader. He must acquire the art, if not to 
perfection, then to some degree of perfection. Good reading is 
an accomplishment which, so to say, is one of the teacher’s tools, 
and it is by no means the least important. Whilst the merchant, 
the broker, the artisan, and the laborer must have acquired the 
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art of reading in the furtherance of their own knowledge and 
enjoyment, they are rarely called upon to exercise their ability 
to read aloud in public. Their reading is for the greater part 
silent reading, and one, as a rule, does not expect them to dis- 
tinguish themselves in reading to others. The teacher, however, 
must make use of the art of reading not only to further his own 
knowledge, or to add to his own enjoyment, but to further the 
knowledge of those under his charge, to add to their enjoyment, 
and, if possible, to conjure up to them the images in both prose 
and poetry, so that their interest is aroused, and a new. enthusiasm 
created for literature. 

The writer once heard a boy recite Longfellow’s The Village 
Blacksmith in the peculiar drawling school-tone which one often 
hears. Without a word of correction, the teacher read the poem 
from a little booklet which had a full-page illustration for each 
stanza. The first illustration, which was large enough to be seen 
by all the pupils of the room, was displaved. It showed a great 
chestnut-tree with a smithy under its outspreading branches. The 
second illustration was a picture of the smith, 

. a mighty man was he, 
With large and sinewy hands.” 

There were a number of other illustrations, which were shown, 
but, of course, not all the images of all the lines could be dis- 
layed. Nor was it necessary. The teacher’s reading (it was 
partly a recitation) was sufficient to call up mental images, and 
this was particularly noticeable when he read, 

“And with his hard, rough hand 

He wipes a tear out of his eyes.” 
The faces of the children showed that they felt the pathos of 
the lines; and so skilfully had the teacher employed his voice that 
they evidently all saw the smith mentally, and felt sorry for him. 
And when the teacher finally asked the boy whether he did not 
believe the poem was a beautiful one, the boy replied, “Yes, but 
I never heard it like that before.” It would have been much 
better, had the teacher done this work before the boy recited; and, 
perhaps, then the boy’s recitation would have been more satis- 
factory. 

This value of good reading, as illustrated in the foregoing, 
is one of its great values. It supplies the boys and girls with new 
ideas; it opens to them a new world; it enables them often to 
see what before was invisible; it may, and often does, stimulate 


them to seek to discover for themselves the new thoughts which 
2 
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poetry and prose held for them; it may create new and better 
ideals: in short, it may exert an influence upon their lives and 
characters which cannot readily be estimated. If this is true, — 
and it is, — how important is it for the teacher to become a good 
reader! How eagerly ought he to strive, and to exert himself, 
to acquire this art! 

It is not sufficient that the teacher can pronounce all the 
words occurring in the selections from literature which are read in 
the classroom, nor is it sufficient that he reads smoothly, without 
hesitation. He ought to be sufficiently competent to interpret the 
printed page, and to read sense into any poem which is under dis- 
cussion. If the teacher cannot do this, he cannot expect his 
pupils to do it, and if they cannot in some measure be directed 
and guided to get the sense and beauty of poetry and prose, the 
educational value and the character-building value of literature 
is very largely lost. 

These values are so often lost because the teacher reads 
poorly, and very often he reads poorly (and therefore the boys and 
the girls also) because he has failed to get the proper mental 
images, and therefore cannot convey these to his pupils. To 
illustrate: In the opening lines of Tennyson’s Hnoch Arden an 
image of the scene depicted by the poet must be formed. But 
the images are difficult to form unless very careful attention is 
paid to every line of the stanza, and a careful study of the stanza 
is made. Following are the lines: — 

“Long lines of cliff breaking have left a chasm; 
And in the chasm are foam and yellow sands; 
Beyond, red roofs about a narrow wharf 
In cluster; then a moldered church; and higher 
A long street climbs to one tall-tower’d mill; 
And high in heaven behind it a gray down 
With Danish barrows; and a hazel-wood, 

By autumn-nutters haunted, flourishes 
Green in a cup-like hollow of the down.” 

The pictures must be pointed out, explained, the proper 
denotation made where necessary, the grouping indicated, and the 
whole read with proper interpretation by the teacher. And then, 
as the poem continues: its dialogs, its descriptions, etc., a world 
of enjoyment, pleasure, and information can be opened to the 
pupil by a skilful teacher’s reading. 

Professor Clark, in speaking of the value of good reading, 
says in the introduction to his book The Interpretation of the 
Printed Page: “For most people the ability to read (!) is a fatal 
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facility for recognizing words. Their ability leads them to believe 
that they know aad understand, when the truth is, their skinning, 
skipping method destroys their power of concentration, of pro- 
longed attention, their interest in the serious treatment of any 
subject, including even those most nearly touching their lives... . 
It can never be easy to read good literature; but it must be 
made so interesting, so appealing to what is best in the students, 
that they will gladly work over the text in order to enjoy it. 
There is no time to hurry the study of a poem; it is the veriest 
art of pedagogy to dwell on it, and have the class dwell on it 
lovingly, longingly, and loath to let it go; hanging on every 
word, every group and sentence; rolling rhyme and rhythm on 
the tongue, as it were, until we know it as we know the mother’s 
voice, singing it to ourselves, dwelling on every cadence, flighting 
to the blue with Shellev’s Skylark, going down with majestic 
steps to Milton’s deep within the deep.” 

So far Professor Clark. If the teacher is a good reader, he 
will give the poems a proper setting. He will create the proper 
atmosphere, and give the proper connotation. He will carefully 
distribute the emotional values, and by his grouping and group- 
sequences carefully discriminate between the principal and, sub- 
ordinate ideas: in short, he will read well, as if the poet stood at 
his side, directing and prompting him. The value of such reading 
cannot be overestimated, and the conscientious teacher, who recog- 
nizes the great value, will not hesitate to spend money, time, and 
effort to acquire this great accomplishment, so that he may become 
more and more efficient in his calling. M. 





A Norwegian Plea for Parochial Schools. 


The following interesting article, contributed by A. T. Fel- 
land, Principal of Bruflat Academy, Portland, N. Dak., appeared 
in the Lutheran Herald, the English publication of the Norwegian 
Synod, in its issue of September 14, 1916:— 


“The Issue — Are We Meeting It?” 

“The Holy Cross congregation of St. Louis, Missouri Synod, 
spends annually $10,000, most of which is for paying its own 
teachers. Two years ago it built a parochial school building at 
a cost of $60,000. And so it is all along the line throughout 
the length and breadth of all congregational work among the 
German Lutherans. No crying scarcity of pastors among them. 
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No falling away in church-membership through lack of interest 
in church-work. No withering of Lutheran doctrine, subjectively, 
through the absorption of evolutionistic theories, inspired by peda- 
gogical devotees of the ‘Origin of Species’ and the Higher Criticism. 
The young people are as ardent and thoroughgoing Lutherans as 
those grown old in the service of the Church. The mission-fields 
of India, SouthAmerica, ete., are being harvested by hundreds of 
self-sacrificing and self-effacing German Lutherans. Triumphant 
Lutheranism! The cause —the parochial school. 

“We Norwegian Lutherans have’ unfortunately very few such 
schools. But we do have the next best, Lutheran academies, and 
Lutheran colleges, and a Lutheran normal school. And we have 
many of them, but not enough. 

“The state school, from the greatest university to the humblest 
country school, is actively, aggressively building up a philosophy 
of life that is in opposition to the truth taught in Luther’s 
Catechism. The text-books conform to the rabid and pernicious 
tenets of radical Rationalism. Teachers are trained in our state 
schools in anti-Biblical science and philosophy, and many of these 
go into our public schools and undo the work that the pastor, with 
effort, and conscientious toil, has tried to instil in the minds and 
hearts of his confirmation class. 

“Many a pastor has up-hill work in his congregation, especially 
in his catechumen instruction and in work with the young people, 
just because of wrong ideas and ideals lodged in the minds of those 
concerned, brought in and tenderly nurtured by non-church schools. 
The teacher has complete control over the child’s mind 180 days of 
the year, while the pastor must be satisfied with a few paltry 
hours, during which time he can command the child’s attention. 
The relation between teacher and pupil is often, in fact, usually, 
very intimate, and the result is not difficult for sober minds to 
conjecture. 

“What is the trouble with Lutheranism in Norway and Ger- 
many? ‘Modern’ text-books, O. K.’d by rationalistic teachers and 
professors in the state schools, is the answer that comes to us 
through those who have taken the pains to find out for themselves. 

“The public school is an absolute necessity. When rightly 
conducted, it is a genuine blessing to every community in which 
it is found. We must have it. So, too, we must have food. But 
we most strenuously object to poisons mixed into the things we 
eat every day. Food adulteration was stopped by law. Likewise 
do we take issue with those who think that our educational food 
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must be permeated with the soul-destroying concoctions of so- 
called science and psychology. There is a real science and a true 
psychology. Let us have the genuine, not the adulterations, based 
wholly on inferences. This cannot be done by law, however. 
But it can be done. and must be done by the concerted efforts 
of our pastors and teachers. And it must be done now. It 
must be done throughout the whole Synod. It must be done 
without fear or favor. Here silence is not golden, but gives 
consent. The pastor must preach on the subject. They must get 
in closer touch with the young people, and speak out the warning 
whenever occasion arises. Every occasion demands it. This is 
one of the big issues to-day in the Church. Pastors, use your 
potent influence with parents incessantly along these lines. When 
parents say the children may select their own school, call ‘halt!’ 
Parents must be warhed not to shirk their God-given responsibility 
in this matter. Lay before man, woman, and child the cause of 
our church schools, our academies, our colleges, and our normal 
school, not in a half-hearted, shy, and apologizing way, but in 
a forward, ardent, uncompromising, and even, at times, a mili- 
tant way. Personal work, much more than is usual, is urgent. 

“Let us educate teachers in our own schools, and then place 
them in public schools, where Lutheranism is dominant in the 
community. These teachers will not teach Lutheran doctrines in 
the schools. That is contrary to law and to the spirit of our free 
institutions. But neither will they subvert our Christian faith, 
nor undermine the work of the Church. 

“The church schools are about to open. Many have already 
begun. Every pastor in the Norwegian Synod should be an aggres- 
sive, advertising advance agent of our schools. Announcement 
should be made of the term openings of whatever academy or col- 
lege is most convenient for his parishioners. Some time before 
the opening of each term, and especially fall and winter terms, 
a talk should be given after services on the need and the work of 
these schools. And it should be a real heart-to-heart talk that 
carries conviction with it. Real dangers should be mentioned. 
The future of the Lutheran Church should be made paramount. 
If every pastor this year and in coming years of his ministerial 
service succeeded in this way, or any other way, in bringing about 
the enrolment of one extra student in our schools, what a rejoicing 
there would be accomplished ! 

“The church school is the light that shineth in a dark place 
in the educational world to-day. 
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“The issue— Christianity versus Rationalism in our state 
schools. The German Lutherans are meeting it, but 

The writer has in our estimation called attention to the agency 
to which, under God, our beloved Church primarily owes: its solid 
growth and its stability. Nothing can successfully take the place 
of the parochial school, as the writer correctly intimates. Only 
by daily and persistent bringing up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord, as in our days is most easily and successfully accom- 
plished in a Christian day-school, can children in their most im- 
pressionable years be trained to be “as ardent and thoroughgoing 
Lutherans as those grown: old in the service of the Church.” May 
we never cease to recognize in our parochial schools the great 
blessing that they have proved themselves to be, and may their 
number steadily increase among all those who wish to preserve to 
their children the undefiled doctrines of Holy Scripture as taught 
by our blessed Lutheran Church. — Zeuge und Anzeiger. 


are we?” 
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It is imperative that a teacher should not neglect his school 
problems. Of these school problems the following are among the 
most important: 

Study Your Pupils. — Who are these pupils? What have 
been their opportunities? What are they going to do? Why are 
they in school? What are their limitations? What are their 
peculiar talents? What are their motives? What do they want 
to do? No teacher can succeed in meeting his school problems 
who does not come to know these facts about the pupils. You 
cannot teach pupils whom you do not know. 

‘ Plan Your Work.— Whether you have ten-minute or fifty- 
minute recitations, do you believe you can accomplish as much 
without knowing what you are going to do in those ten or fifty 
minutes as you can if you know what you are going to do? The 
teacher who goes before his class without a definite plan as to 
what he expects to accomplish in those ten or fifteen minutes 
is pretty sure to accomplish less than he should. We do not build 
houses, or erect buildings, or build railroads, or, indeed, attempt 
any material task of consequence without plans and specifications. 
Do not risk results by going into the classroom without a definite 
plan covering what you expect to accomplish by day, by week, 
or by term. 














The Weakness of the Sunday-School. 


Teach Your Pupils. — Some teachers will waste time in nag- 
ging ‘the pupils because they do not know this or that, which 
they should know. Some teachers will be satisfied to hear reei- 
tations, to conduct examinations; some will be satisfied in going 
through the motions of teaching. But the teacher who courts 
success will not be too quick in blaming the child, will not be 
satisfied in‘ hearing recitations, or conducting examinations, or 
going through the motions, but he will see to it that every 
minute counts toward effective teaching. Actual teaching is the 
fundamental problem of the school. 

Expect Difficulties. — There will be some teachers who will 
lament the fact that disturbances occur, who will worry over this 
or that difficulty which has arisen. Such teachers need perspective. 
It is quite as foolish for the teacher to expect to find no difficulties 
as it would be for the physician to expect to find no serious cases. 
The physician finds in the serious case a challenge to the best 
that is in him, and glories in his ability to solve it; and do we 
not have a right to expect the same of the teacher? If there 
were no difficulties involved, the physician would be without em- 
ployment. If there were no difficulties in teaching the child, there 
would be no teachers needed. The physician expects it. Likewise 
the teacher will meet difficulties; he must stand ready for them, 
and his success will be determined by his ability to solve these 
difficulties. Difficulties are a part of the job.—W. A. Jessup. 
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The Weakness of the Sunday-School. 








The Sunday-school alone has never been able to satisfy the 
needs of Christian parents and of Christian teachers and pastors. 
That does not mean that it is worthless, but it does mean that it is 
inadequate; it is not big enough to carry out the work it should 
perform. 'The most apparent weakness is in its necesarily brief 
classes; an hour or only half an hour a week will no more lead to 
Christian preparedness than that much military drill would provide 
a satisfactory and competent army or navy. 

Another weakness, naturally following, is one not often enough 
appreciated. It was brought out at a recent meeting of educators. 
The speaker said: “I have been a Sunday-school teacher for thirty 
years, and | have never known a Sunday-school class to get its 
lessons. There have been individuals who have studied their lessons, 
but never a class that has studied as they do in the day-schools.” 
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He finds the cause in the indifference of the parents, who do not 
take the trouble to help their children with the subjects that are 
strange to them because of the very little time devoted to their 
instruction. One might add that the typical American home is 
unable to help the child because it is itself a product of the Sunday- 
school, with its incomplete course of study. He says, quite properly: 
“The reason why children of a past generation committed to 
memory so much of the Bible was because they were taught to 
do so by their parents. We must have for proper religious training 
in the future not only a complete equipment of rooms, . . . but 
we must have paid teachers.” 

This gentleman refers to the day-schools, where application 
to the lessons is much closer; and he is a competent witness because 
he is assistant superintendent of the public schools of Chicago. His 
recommendation can mean but one thing: that a church have its 
own day-school,— the very thing which our Church contends for 
year in and year out, but finds so difficult to carry out in some 
instances. 

Arguments in favor of the church-school are found in every 
field of Christian thought; it is utterly impossible to bring a single 
one against the idea. In addition to such arguments there is no 
lack of testimony, such as the example just quoted, from sources 
that are by habit not at all in sympathy with the plan of religious 
education in day-schools. This weight of truth is most uncom- 
fortable to those who for material reasons, which will not bear 
the light of truth, oppose the church-schools. It is those that 
will complain that the Lutherans are everlastingly talking church- 
school. It just seems often to them, though in most cases it is 
not nearly often enough. — Sel. 
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RKonferenszberidte. 





— Rehrerfonferens und Jubilium gu Lanfing, Mid. 

Vom 10. bi gum 12. Oftober v. J. tagte die Miciqan-Staats- 
Nehrerfonfereng der WMgemeinen Gyame inmitten der Smmanuels- 
gemeinde 3u Lanjing, Mich. 

Die vorgefiihrten praftijden und theoretifden AWrbeiten fowie 
deren Behandlung und Bejpredung haben gezeigt, dah unfere Lehrer 
und Rehrerinnen auf allen Gebieten de WiffenS und Konnens recht 
erfreulide Fortihritte maden, und dak diefe Ronferengen von grofem 
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Nugen und Segen find, jomobhl fiir die Lehrer felbit alS auch fiir 
unjere Schulen und Gemeinden. Sur gropen Freude cller Be- 
teiligten war aud) Serr Prof. Mtiller vom Lehrerjeminar in River 
gorejt erjdhienen, der der Konferen3 mit einem interefjanten Referat 
Diente. €8 wurde bejdlojjen, die nachjtjahrige Ronferenz in Bay 
City abgubalten. 

on enger Verbindung mit der Lehrerfonferenz jtand das fiinf- 
‘undswangigjabrige WmtSjubilaum de3 Herrn Lehrer Paul Denninger 
gu Lanjing. Am 2. Augujt waren namlich fiinfundszwanziq Sabre 
verflojjen, jeit Serr Lehrer Denninger, der feine Musbildung im 
College 3u Watertown, Wis., erlangt hat, das Lehramt an der 
Shute der Gemeinde 3u Racine, Wis., iibernahm, wo er 23 Yabhre 
fang tatig war, bid er vor swei Sabren dem Ruje der Gemeinde in 
Lanjing folgte. Diejes Ereiqnis fonnten die lieben Freunde und 
Rollegen de8 Yubilars nicht ungefeiert voriibergehen [ajjen. Xn 
aller Stille wurden die nodtigen Vorbereitungen getroffen, und groB 
war die Freude und iberrajdung, al8 am BVorabend der Konferenz 
mehrere Rollegen erfdienen, um dem Itberrajdten mitzuteilen, dah 
die Lehrerfonferengz im jdonen Lanfing ftattfinden wiirde. Die 
geier erreidjte jedoch erjt am folgenden Wbend ihren Hdbheprunft, als 
der iiberrajdhte Subilar in die gejdhmiicte Rirde und vor die ver- 
fammelte Gemeinde gefiihrt wurde. Wut die Subelpredigt, die der - 
Unterzeicnete auf Grund de$ Sehriftwortes 1 Ror. 15, 58 hielt, 
folgten einige Anjpracen und die iberreichung der Gefdhenfe. Herr 
Lehrer H. WM. Stein, der Vorjiker der Nonferenz, redete im Namen 
der Ronfereng und Herr W. Rnab im Wuftrag der Gemeinde, wah- 
rend der Unterzeichnete die Schiiler vertrat und deren Gejdent iiber- 
reicte. Nachdem dann der Gubilar jeine Wnerfennung fiir die ifm 
ertviejene Ehre ausgeiprodjen und die Gnade Gottes geriihmt hatte, 
die ihn berufen und wiirdig gemacht hat, Chrijti Lammer 3u weiden, 
begab jich die Verjammlung in Schullofal, wo emfige Frauenhande, 
wie bei foldjen Feierlidfeiten gebrauchlid, ihre’ MmteS warteten. 
Nur zu jdnell vergingen die Stunden unter gejelligen Gefpracden 
und dem Erjchallen lieblicer Lieder. 

@ott jeqne fjeinen treuen Diener aud) fernerhin fowie alle Leh- 
rer und Gemeindefdulen! %. Mt. K. 





LehrerFonferen3; von Nord- und Weft-Midigan. 
Die Vehrerfonferengz von Nord- und Weft-Michigqan verjammelte 
fic) bom 11. bis 3um 18. Oftober v. FY. in der Trinitati$gemeinde 
_ gu Reed City, Mid. Die Sigungen wurden mit Gejang, Verlejung 
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eines Schriftabicdhnittes und Gebet erdffnet. Sn acht Sigungen wurde 
fleikig gearbeitet und das Wohl der Schule bejprocen. 

Sn der erjten Sigung verlas der Vorjiger, S. Sranf, jeine Cr: 
Offnungsrede. Yn diejer wies er Hin auf die Wichtigfeit der Lebrer- 
fonferenzen und ermunterte 3ur regen Teilnahbme an den Verhand- 
fungen. 

Ym Bormittag des 3weiten Sigungstages wurden folgende 
Arbeiten prattije vorgefiihrt: Biblijdhe Gejehihte von Eli und 
Samuel: Bijecoff. A Lesson in Decimals: SBreihan.  Nejejtiief 
,bdas Elternbaus”: Sdneider. Wnfang im Rechnen: Henficf. 

Bei der Kritif wurde das Gute an der Arbeit hervorgehoben; 
wo aber 3u tadeln war, wurde auch der Referent auf Verbefjerungen 
aufmerfjam gemacht. Mit Danf wurden die gelieferten MWrbeiten 
angenomimen. 

Rollege Grabners theoretijche Wrbeit: “Mistakes to be Avoided 
in Ordinary Speaking and Writing” bot reidhlic) Stoff sur Be- 
jprechung. Der Referent fiihrte eine ganze Wngahl von Wortern an, 
Die jo oft von den Sehiilern faljd) gebraucht werden. Er jeigte aber 
auch, wie die Febler bejeitigt werden fonnen. 

Sehr interefjant war auch RNollege Zeiles Arbeit: Das Leben 
eines groken Badagogen.“” Der Referent hatte jid) den Padagqogen 
Mmos Comenius gewabhlt, weil diejer gu den criftliden Cr3iehern 
geborte. . \m YWus3gug verlas der Referent den Lebenslauf diejes 
grogRen: Badagogen, zeigte aber auch die Wethoden, welche dicjer Er 
giehber 3uerjt befolat hat. 

Pajtor L. Miiehterlein hielt einen BVortrag iiber die Frage: 
/ Wie finnen wir das Reformationsfejt im Sabre 1917 am erjpriep- 
lichiten feiern?” Gr 3eigte gang bejonders, was in den Schulen 
getan werden fann, damit die Kinder vertraut gemacdjt werden mit 
den Seqnungen der Reformation. Der Redner gab auch cinige 
Wine, wie die Kinder zur Yubelfollefte beitragen fonnen. 

Sulegt, aber nicht 3um mindejten muk auch nod) berichtet wer- 
den, daB wir die Freude Hatten, Herrn Prof. Miller von River 
Sorejt in unjerer Mitte 3u haben. Da Herr Prof. Miller jich zur 
Beit der Konjerenz in Midigan befand, wurde er gebeten, auc) nad 
Reed City 3u fommen, um un$ einen Vortrag zu halten. Die Bitte 
erfiillte der Serr Profeffor. Er bericdhtete iiber unjer Seminar 3u 
River Forejt und hielt uns einen trefflidhen Vortrag iiber “Good 
Reading.” 

Wm DonnerStagabend war GotteSdienjt. Herr Paftor Koijel 
hielt eine ermunternde Schulpredigt iiber die Worte Nehemias: 
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,»dDenn diejer Tag ijt heilig unjerm HSErrn; darum befiimmert euch 
nidt, denn die Freude am HErrn ijt eure Starfe“, Neh. 8, 10. 

Bon der Konferen3 wurde Herrn Pajtor Kofjel fiir die trojt- 
reihe PBredigt, Herrn Pajtor Miichterlein und Herrn Prof. Ytiller 
fiir die Vortrage, dem Ortslehrer und der Genteinde fiir freundlicde 
BVewirtung der Danf der Konferenz votiert. 

wim nadjten Sabre verjammeln wir uns, will’s Gott, in North 
Saginaw. Fiir Arbeiten ijt gejorat. 

Wm Freitagnacdmittag famen die herrlicen RNonferengztage jum 
Abjchlup. &. Sillmann, Sefretar. 
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Was fir Sdhiler joll man anf dic Anjtalt fenden? Sicraut 
gibt D. uther treffliche Antworten: Wir jollten auch, wo die 
hohen Schulen fleihig waren in der Heiligen Schrift, nicht dabhin 
jchicfen jedermann, wie jegt gejdiehbt, da man nur fraget nad) der 
Menge, und ein jeder will cinen Doftor haben, jondern allein 
die allergejdictejten, in den fleinen Sdhulen 3u- 
por wohl erzogen, dariiber cin Siirjt oder Rat der Stadt jolf 
adthaben, und nidt gulajien 3u jenden denn Wobhl- 
qgejdhidte.” (St. & X, 341.) — ,Welche aber der Wusbund dar- 
unter waren, deren man fich verhofft, DaR es qejdmicdte Leute 
jolfen werden 3u Lehrern und Lehrerinnen, 3u Bredigern und 
andern geijtlicden Ymtern, die joll man Dejto mehr und Langer 
fajjen dabei bleiben oder gang dajelbjt 3u verordnen.” (X, 479.) 
— , yn allen Stadten und Slecen jollen gute Rinderjchulen 3u- 
geriijtet werden, aus welden man nehbmen fonne und erwah- 
fen die zur hHohen Sadule tidtig, daraus man Manner 
fiir Land und Leute ziehen mag.” (X, 434.) RW. C.K. 

Cin Kapital, das fpater Zinjen tragt.” So bezeidjnet der Vor- 
figende der Rirdlicd-Liberalen Badens in den ,,Siiddeutidhen Blat- 
tern” die in der Schule gelernten Bibelworte, Lieder, Bialmen ujw. 
Er jchreibt: Sm NReligionsunterricdht wird mehr gelernt werden 
miiffen. Sch trete nicht eta fiir eine Vermehrung des Lehr- oder 
Lernftoffes ein, aber dajiir, dag der Stoff, der in weijer Auswahl 
3u treffen ijt, auch wirflic) gelernt wird. Sd denfe vor allem an 
Lieder, Bibelworte, PBialmen, biblijdhe Gefdhichten. Das WAjtheti- 
fieren und Sndividualifieren im Unterridt war eine tiberfpanming. 
Das Yahrhundert de3 RKindes, das mit Lauter Siipigfeiten ergzogqen 
_ wird, da8 alles jpielend und tandelnd lernt, war eine BVerirrung. 
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Die Erziehung erfordert eine fejte Gand und einen flaren Plan 
und feine Sentimentalitaten. Wenn da8, was fo gefiihlSmapig auf- 
genommen wird, langjt fich verfliidtigt bat, joll der Stoff bleiben 
alS das fejte Riidgrat, alS ein Kapital, da vielleicht eine Weile tot 
liegt, da8 aber Zinjen tragt gu jeiner Beit.” Der Krieg ijt doc 
ein groper ehrmeifter! (2. u. BW.) 
Comparing Catholic and Protestant Countries, Macaulay 
thus vividly describes the influence of the Reformation through 
popular education in Vol. I, p. 3%, of his History of England: 
“But during the last three centuries, to stunt the growth of the 
human mind has been the chief object of the Church of Rome. 
Throughout Christendom, whatever advance has been made in 
knowledge, in freedom, in wealth, and in the arts of life, has 
been made in spite of her, and has everywhere been in inverse 
proportion to her power. The loveliest and most fertile provinces 
of Europe have, under her rule, been sunk in poverty, in political 
servitude, and in intellectual torpor, while Protestant countries, 
once proverbial for sterility and barbarism, have been turned, by 
skill and industry, into gardens, and can boast of a long list of 
heroes and statesmen, philosophers, and poets. . . . Whoever 
passes, in Germany, from Roman Catholic to a Protestant princi- 
pality, in Switzerland from a Roman Catholic to a Protestant 
canton, in Ireland from a Roman Catholic to a Protestant county, 
finds that he has passed from a lower to a higher grade of civili- 
zation. On the other side of the Atlantic the same law prevails. 
The Protestants of the United States have left far behind them 
the Roman Catholics of Mexico, Peru, and Brazil.” W.C. K. 
Not a Vanishing Race. — “That the American Indian race 
is not dying out my figures will conclusively show,” writes 
Mr. F. W. Broughton, who is in charge of the statistical division 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs at Washington. Then he pro- 
ceeds to show the increase during the two decades prior to 1910. 
“The sum total of the Indian population in 1890 was a little 
over 243,000. In 1900, they had increased to 270,000, an in- 
crease of about 27,000, or considerably more than ten per cent. 
In 1910, the Indian population reached 305,000, an increase of 
35,000, or about 13 per cent. ... The increase does not appear 
to be confined to any particular section of the United States or 
any particular tribe of Indians.” The Navajo tribe, it is claimed, 
has increased in fifty years from 8,000 to 27,500. Among some 
of the tribes the birth rate has been exceptionally high. 
Lutheran Standard. 
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FOUR HUNDRED YEARS. Commemorative Essays on the 
Reformation of Dr. Martin Luther and Its Blessed Re- 
sults. By various Lutheran writers. Edited by Prof. 
W. H. T. Dau. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo. Price, $1.10, postpaid. 

This is the English souvenir book for the celebration of the Quadri- 
centennial of the Reformation, issued by~order of the Delegate Synod 
under the careful and able direction of Prof. Dau. It contains twenty- 
six essays, each one written by a competent author, who specialized on 
his subject, and each one giving a particular phase of the history, the 
developments, and the effect of the work of the great Reformer. The 
editor has prefaced the book with a foreword, in which he prepares the 
reader for the pages that follow, and concludes the volume with a ‘“Chron- 
ological Table of the Age of Luther.” — Although we hope to find this 
souvenir in the homes of all our English-speaking Lutherans, as it was 
issued for general dissemination, we cannot recommend it too highly to 
our teachers as an aid in their preparation for their lessons on the His- 
tory of the Reformation, and for their personal instruction and edifica- 
tion; for in this volume they will find material which they could other- 
wise not gather except by laborious research in many volumes. Some 
of the subjects treated are: “Luther at Worms,” “Luther at Marburg,” 
“The Open Bible,” “Luther’s Two Exiles: Wartburg and Coburg,” “The 
Economie Teachings and Influence of Luther,” “Luther a Lover of Nature,” 
“Luther and the Classics,” “Tributes to Luther,” “Luther and the Con- 
stitution of the United States,” ete. Besides these and others, the teacher’s 
and organist’s interest will at once be attracted by the essays headed, *Lu- 
ther’s Influence on Popular Education,” and, “Music and the Reformation.” 
In the former we read of education before the Reformation period, of Lu- 
ther’s impression of the state of affairs in the schools of his time, of urging 
home-training and school-training, demanding religious schools, of the duty 
of sending children to school, and how he esteems the office of teaching. 
In the latter we are told how Luther revised the liturgy and introduced 
congregatienal singing, and how much the Reformation has done for music. 
— Four Hundred Years contains VIII plus 320 pages, 5457% in. It is 
handsomely bound in silk cloth, with stained edges and an appropriate 
cover design in gilt. The frontispiece is a portrait of Luther. — May this 
volume be found in all libraries of our teachers, and may we also by its 
perusal always more and more gratefully appreciate God’s instrument in 
the upbuilding of His one, holy, Christian Church on earth! M. L. 


LUTHERAN ANNUAL, 1917. 106 pages. Concordia Publish- 
ing House, St. Louis, Mo. Price, 11 cts. 

Since in 1917 Lutherans celebrate the Quadricentennial of the Refor- 
mation, the reading-matter of the Annual consists chiefly of articles on 
Luther and his time. It also contains the postal rules and regulations, 
a list of the institutions of learning, of charity, ete., and a directory of 

- the pastors, professors, and teachers of Synodical Conference. M. L. 
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Bom Concordia Publishing House find 3u beziehen: 

ir die Rleinen. 15 Cts. per Sabr. 

LUTHERAN GUIDE. 15 Cts. per Sabr. 

Kinder- und Yugendbhlatt. 25 Cts. per Sabr. 

YOUNG LUTHERANS’ MAGAZINE. 25 Gt8. per Qabr. 

Auf Wunfch unfers Verlagshaufjes bringen wir unfere Beitfdhriften 
fiir die Rugend ecinmal wieder zur Angeige, und gwar mit der Bitte, fie 
unter Den Sechulfindern verbreiten 3u helfen. Die erjten beiden, je 4 Seiten 
im llmfang, find fiir die jiingeren Kinder, Die lebten beiden, je 16 Seiten 
jtarf, fiir Die alteren Gchulfinder und fiir die fonfirmierte Dugend. Alle 
vier Beitfchriften find illujtriert. Kleine Gedichte, Anefdoten u. gl. in den 
erjten beiden, auperdem cine furze Vetrachtung iiber einen Wbfehnitt aus 
Der Viblifcen Gefchichte oder aus dem Katechismus, intereffante WArtifel 
aus dem Gebiet der NKunjt, der Geographie, der Naturfunde uf. in den 
legten beiden, bilden den Anhalt. GSehon friiher einmal war an Diejer 
Stelle erwahnt worden, da fich dicfe Blatter mit ausgegcichnetem Erfolg 
als Hilfsmaterial in der Schule beim Unterricht im Lejen vertwenden fafjen, 
wenn jedes Schulfind fein cigenes Cremplar hat. Dies lakt fich nicht 
jchiwer erreichen, wenn man bedenft, dag die Blatter in groéperen Quanz 
titaten billiger find. Man laffe fic) Probeeremplare fommen. Me. &. 


JUBILEE SOUVENIR COIN. Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

To inform our readers of every detail regarding this splendid Jubilee 
Souvenir Coin, we deem it best to reprint the announcement sent us: — 

“Under the auspices of Synod’s Special Committee for the 1917 quater- 
centenary celebration of the Reformation we have had a souvenir coin 
struck of which we think we can justly be proud. The committee has 
given this matter most careful and patient consideration. The design 
for the obverse is a bust of Luther copied from a medal struck by Durand 
in 182] in commemoration of the Diet of Worms, the head of Luther 
being designed by De Paulis. The execution is in very high relief, the 
drawing being the work of Robert B. Schiefner, and the chiseling and 
die-sinking the work of Wm. G. Bock, both among the foremost artists 
in their respective lines. Encireling the bust of Luther is the legend: 
‘Martin Luther, October 31, 1517.’ 

“The reverse of the coin reproduces the well-known figure of the 
angel used in the head-piece of the Lutheraner. This angel, illustrating 
Apocalypse 14, 6. 7, has come to be quite an identification mark of our 
Synod, and our. committee has done well to embody this feature in our 
coin. The legend around the angel reads: ‘American Lutheran Celebra- 
tion of the Quadricentennial of the Reformation. 1917.’ To the left, 
below the center, are the words: ‘Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott.’ 

“The coin is executed in two metals, one coin silver, the other a high 
grade of medal bronze, with antique finish. The stamping is the same 
in both editions. The difference in the price of the two editions there- 


fore reflects only the intrinsic value of the metal. Each is packed in 
a suitable box, the container for the silver edition being a handsome velvet- 
padded case. 
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“The price of these souvenir coins is $1.50 for the silver edition and 


50 cents for the bronze edition. These prices are not subject to the 
10 per cent. advance now in effect on all other goods sold by the under- 
signed. Attractive quantity prices on these coins will be cheerfully 
quoted by the undersigned to those really intending to sell in quantity. 
Under arrangement with the Central Committee of the Missouri Synod 
a portion of the profit, if any, on the sale of these coins will be delivered 
to the Central Committee for the fund now being collected by the Central 
Committee for the Church Extension Fund.” WG: 5. 
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CONCORDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE, River Forest, Il., November 22, 1916: — 
The heavy rains and the November storms have stripped even the shrub- 
bery of all leaves, and the killing frosts have cleaned up what was still 
left in the gardens. Only the pines and cedars, so kindly donated by 
Mr. Wm. Schulze, relieve the gray monotony. The lover of nature must 
now content himself with the study of the leafless tree; and to the ob- 
serving eye this study affords more pleasure than the average person 
thinks. Nature is interesting in all its forms, and a tree is beautiful 
even if bare of leaves. Not only has every species its own characteristic 
forms and features, but every tree has its own individual shape and peeu- 
liarities, which by the lover of trees are recognized and enjoyed. Under 
the direction of Prof. Eifrig some of the shrubbery has been rearranged, 
gaps have been filled out, incongruities corrected, and other changes made, 
which will improve the looks of the campus. A number of new trees will 
be planted during the winter. Of those planted last year. only a very 
smal] number did not grow, and if we can succeed in keeping them through 
another season, our entire grounds will in a few years look like a park. 

Mr. Th. Lamprecht paid us a visit a few weeks ago. Mr. Lamprecht’s 
interest in the institution is well known. He was well pleased with the 


development of the campus in general, and especially with the ‘“Lamprecht 
Grove,” which has been made possible by his liberal donations. He prom- 
ised to keep a warm spot in his heart for River Forest, even though he 
now lives in New York, and is just now especially interested in the erec- 
tion of the new orphanage which the Eastern Lutherans. principally the 
churches of New York City, are building in Staten Island. 

On last Friday, Prof. Lochner gave a lecture on the work of Negro 
Mission in North Carolina. The lecture was illustrated by stereopticon 
views. As Prof. Lochner was for a number of years connected with the 
college at Greensboro, he could talk from experience, which made his 
descriptions very interesting. Especially interesting for tle students were 
his representations of the conditions of the first schools. In dilapidated 
huts, without seats, and without books, the first sessions were held. There 
were children of all ages, all without education, without a knowledge of 
their Savior. And there were teachers with hearts warm in the cause 
of saving che souls of these children, and they accomplished wonders. To- 
day these schools are noted for the good work in all branches of elemen- 
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tary schools that is done in them. The mission workers, who at first were 
socially ostracized by the whites of the South, who thought that all edu- 
cation would be harmful to the negro, make him lazy and overbearing, 
are to-day treated by the better class of whites with due respect, because 
they must acknowledge that the negroes trained in the Lutheran schools 
are better and more faithful workers than others. 

There are at present 36 colored congregations and 15  preaching- 
stations with 2.456 baptized members, 1,300 of whom are communicants. 
There are 31 schools taught by 13 male teachers, 17 pastors, and 12 female 
teachers. Last year the schools were attended by 2,262 pupils. At the 
two colleges 94 young men and women were enrolled, a number of whom 
are preparing for work in the mission. 58 persons are engaged in the work 
of Colored Mission, 19 white and 27 colored men and 12 colored women. 

The students at River Forest are beginning to make plans for the 
holidays. Lessons will close on December 15, and will begin again Jan- 
uary 2, 1917. The congregation of Rev. C. R. Runge, of Charter Oak, Lowa, 
sent us notice that they will treat the students to a chicken dinner on 
Thanksgiving Day. The chickens will be ready for the oven, and will be 
sent prepaid by express. Three rousing cheers for the Charter Oak con- 
gregation! They have set a fine example. Who will volunteer to furnish 
the Christmas dinner for the poor fellows that cannot go home for the 
holidays? BE. H. 5. 

ADULT FOREIGNERS IN CHICAGO AND EpucaATIoN.— The chairman of 
a joint committee on the education of adult foreigners has published the 
following facts, as reported in The Chicago Tribune: “More than 200,000 
residents of Chicago over sixteen years of age are unable to speak English. 
More than 80,000 Chicagoans are illiterate. Fewer than 11,000 persons 
enrolled at the night public schools held last year for foreigners. Less 
than 50 per cent. of those enrolled attended regularly.” Upon these facts 
an appeal was based for greater advancement in the education of Chicago’s 
foreign language speaking population. , M. L. 

CARING FoR METHODIST STUDENTS. — The Methodists of Illinois, it is 
reported, have gathered $50,000 with which to purchase ground adjacent 
to the University of Illinois buildings. It is their purpose to erect a build- 
ing costing $100,000 on this lot, in which to care for the Methodist stu- 
dents who are attending the university. It is estimated that about one- 
fifth of the students, or nearly 1,200, either come from Methodist homes, 
or are inclined toward the Methodist Church. In order that they may 
not become estranged from their Church, it is proposed to erect the above- 
mentioned building, which will afford church services, lecture-rooms, and 
dormitories. The style of architecture will conform as nearly as possible 
to that of the university buildings. — Lutheran Standard. 
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Gingegangen fiir die neue Wulaorgel in River Forejt: Vom Chor der 
Gnadengemeinde zu Oaf Park, Vil., durch Lehrer Paul Schroder $25.00; 
bon ihm felbjt $5.00. Frither quittiert: $250.25. Gumma: $310.25. 
Herglicen Dank! Wb. H Miller. 








